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“THE LIBERATOR. 





‘Slavery is a system of incurable injustice, the com- 
plication of every species of iniquity , the greatest 
practical evil that ever hag afflicted the human 
race, and the severest and most extensive calami- 
ty recorded in the history of the world.’— Wil- 
ham Pitt. 











HISTORY OF SLAVERY IN MASSA-= 
CHUSETTS. 
juDGE TUCKER’S QUERIES RESPECTING SLA- 
VERY, WITH DR BELKNAP’S ANSWERS. 

Query 8. What are their political rights or 
figabilities ? is there any discrimination between them 
and white persons ? 

They are equally under the protection of the laws 
as other people. Some gentlemen, whom I have 
consulted, are of opinion, that they cannot elect, 
nor be elected, to the offices of government ; others 
are of a different opinion. For my own part, I see 
nothing in the constitution which disqualifies them 
either from electing or being elected, if they have the 
other qualifications required ; which may be obtain- 
ed by blacks as well as by whites. Some of them 
inty do yote in the ehoice of of€eers for the stat: 
and federal governments, and no person has appear- 
ed to contest their right. Instances of the election of 
ablack to any public office are very rare. I know 
of but one, and he was a town-clerk in one of our 
country towns, He was a man of good sense and 
morals, and had a school education. If I remem- 
ber right, one of his parents was black and. the other 
He is now dead. 

The blacks are not enrolled in the militia. In 
time of the insurrection, 1786, they offered theirser- 


either a white or mulatto. 


vice to governor Bowdoin, te go against the insur- 
gents to the number of 700 ; but the council did not 
advise te sending them, and indeed there was no ne- 
cessity for their services. 


Query 9. Is there any perceptible difference 
between the general, moral, or social conduct of e- 
mancipated persons, or their descendants, and others ? 


Gentlemen who have studied this matter with phi- 
losophical attention, do not scruple to say, that there 
is no more difference between them and those whites 
who have had the same education, and have lived 
in the same habits, than there is among different per- 
sons of that class of whites. In this opinion I am in- 
clined to acquiesce. It is neither birth nor color, but 
education and habit, which form the human character. 


— 


Query 10. Are intermarriages frequent be- 
tween blacks and whites? if so, are such alliances 
more frequent between black men and white women, 
or the contrary ? 

Instances of such intermarriages are very rare ; and 
it is said, that the old law prohibiting them, is yet 
in force ; but where the intercourse does take place, 
it is much more frequent between black men and 
white Women than the contrary. These white wo- 
men are, [ believe, without exception, of the lowest 
class in society, both for education and morals. Blacks 


of a virtuous character intermarry with their own 
color. 


QueERY 11. Does harmony in general prevail 
between the black and white citizens ? do they as- 


sociate freely together? or is a pre-eminence claimed 
by the one, and either avowed or tacitly admitted 
by the other? 


[ am not sensible of any want of harmony in gen- 
eral between persons of different colors, merely on 
account of that difference. People of loose and de- 
bauched characters, and ungovernable passions, es- 
pecially when they meet at bad houses, fall into dis- 
agreements and quarrels ; but these are not much 
known abroad, unless brought by complaint before 
Magistrates. 

The blacks are frequently employed by the whites 
48 servants or laborers ; and receive the same wages 


'cal to their black brethren. 





Perhaps it may be more agreeable to transcribe 
what was given me in answer to this query by the 
aforesaid Prince Hall. ‘ Harmony in general (says 
he) prevails between us as citizens; for the good law 
of the land does oblige every one to live peaceably 
with all his fellow citizens, let them be black or 
white. We stand on a- level, therefore no pre- 
eminence can be claimed on either side. As to 
our associating, there is here a great number of wor- 
thy good men and good citizens, that are not ashamed 
to take an African by the hand ; but yet there are 
to be seen the weeds of pride, envy, tyranny, and 
scorn, in this garden of peace, liberty and equality.’ 
Having once and again mentioned this person, I 
must inform you that he is grand master of a lodge 
of free masons, composed wholly of blacks, and dis- 
tinguished by the name of the ‘ African Lodge.’ It 
was begun in 1775, while this town was garrisoned 
by British troops ; some of whom held a lodge, and 
initiated a number of negroes. After the peace they 
sent to England, and procured a churter under the 
authority of the Duke of Cumberland, and signed by 
the late Earl of Effingham. ‘The lodge at present 
consists of thirty persons; and care is taken that 
none but those of a good moral character are admit- 
ted. 

I shall add the following note, written by a white 
gentleman of the craft, of good information and can- 
dor. 

‘The African Lodge, though possessing a charter 
from England, meet by themselves ; and white ma- 
sons, not more skilled in geometry, will not acknow- 
ledge them. ‘The reason given is, that the blacks 


were made clandestinely in the first place, which, if 


known, would have prevented them from receiving 
acharter. But this inquiry would not have been 
‘made about white lodges, many of which have not 
conformed to the rules of masonry. The truth is, 


Even the fraternal kiss of France, given to merit 
without distinction of coler, doth not influence Mas- 
sachusetts masons to give an embrace less emphati- 
These. on the other 
hand, valuing themselves on their knowledge of the 
craft, think themselves better masons in other respects 
than the whites, because masonry considers all men 


slavery. It is evident from this, that neither avow- 
edly nor tacitly do the blacks admit the pre-eminence 


nence is claimed by the whites.’ 


~~ 


For the Liberator. 
PAST JOYS, 
The friends we ’ve loved, the home we ’ve left, 
Will ofttimes claim a tear ; 
And though of these we are bereft, 
Still memory makes them dear. 


And deep we feel each trifling ill,. 
Each sorrow of the soul: 

But care we for the painful thrill, 
That o’er some breasts doth roll ? 


Poor Afric’s son—ah ! he must feel 
How hard it is to part 

From all he lov’d— from all that life 
Had twined: around his heart. 


His is a sorrow deeper far, 
Than all that we ean show ; 
His is a lasting grief, o’er which 
No healing balm ean flow. 


The mother, wife, or child he loved, 
He ne’er shall see again ; 

To him they ’re lost—ay, dead indeed : 
What for him doth remain ? 


A feeling of deep wretchedness. 
Comes o’er his troubled soul ; 

The thoughts of home,—of other days, 
In painfal visions roll. 


His home—ah ! that lov’d name recalls 
All that was dear to him ; 
But these were scenes he ’}| know no more,— 
He only feels they ve been. 
Philadelphia. Apa. 


From the Christian Reyister. 


COLONIZATION OF THE FREE 
BLACKS, 


Mr Epi1Tror,—In your last paper, I made some 


remarks on the measures and plans of the Coloniza 
tion Society. 





and treatment as other persons of the same standing. 


they are ashamed of being on equality with blacks, 


equal who are free, and our laws admit no kind of 


of the whites ; but it is as evident, that a pre-emi- 


I then attempted to show the system- 
atic exertions, which were nade by the advocates of 
this society, to vilify the free people of color, and the 
injurious effects which these exertions were producing | 
upon the condition of the freee blacks, by increasing | 
the prejudices with which their complexion is regard- 
ed. Indeed [ am surprised that any indifferent spec- 


[Saturpay, Marcu 19, 1831. 





tator can fail to perceive that this society, under the 

cloak of benevolence, is really propagating the most 

cruel nd venomous slanders against the African race. 

The cry which is raised by the supporters of Coloni- 

zation, that the blacks must be removed, breathes the 

same spiritof ferocious jealousy and intolerance, 

which inflamed the mind of Cato, when he ended 

every speech that he made on any subject, by say- 
ing that Carthage must be destroyed; and like 
that sanguinary denunciation, is well calculated to 
create and continue a fierce and relentless hatred a- 
gainst its objects. : 

Bu* the operations of the Colonization Society, 
besides the removal of the free blacks, have another 
object, the diminution or extinction of Slavery. It 
is believed that many owners of slaves will by de- 
grees be led to emancipate them, when they find 
that they can be removed from the country. It is, 
[ presume, on account of its supposed effect in regard 
to s}* "ery, that this association is chiefly suppported 
in the northern States. I am far from denying, that 
this society may have some good effect in calling the 
attention of the public to the subject of slavery. In 
the publications and'at the public meetings of the 
society, the evils of negro: slavery are of course 
brought into consideration. A free discussion of this 
topic may operate with other causes in making slave- 
holders aware of their duties to their unfortunate de- 
pendents, and more ready to perfom them. 

But any good which the Colonization Society may 
do in this indirect mode,.is more than overbalanced 
by the unsound principles on which it is supported. 
In the northern section of the slaveholding coun- 
try, that is, in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, the economical, moral,-and 
political evils of slavery are, from causes which | 
have not time to specify, beginning to be well un- 
derstood. A large part of the slaveholders in that 
section are desirous of getting rid of their slaves. 

In this situation of things, what is done by 
the Colonization Society? Instead of advocating the 
rights of the slaves to their freedom on the true 
grounds of justice and humanity, instead of pointing 
out the criminality of holding our fellow men in bon- 
dage, instead of attacking the cruel and tyrannical 
laws of the southern States, which increase the evils 
of slavery tenfold, instead of urging the barbarity and 
impolicy of those laws by which voluntary emanci- 
pation by kind and conscientious masters is restrained 
-—inetead of all this, the Colonization Society comes 


ihe stuveholders, professes the most entire respect for 
their rights of property, (as if man could have a 
rightful property in his fellow man) tells them that 
the blacks are happier and better as slaves than as 
freemen, (a falsehood, I will not say an intentional 
one) and therefore that no: black ought to be eman- 
cipated, until provision is made for transporting him 
to a foreign country ; and assures them that all the 
sin of holding slaves is removed by the blessings con- 
ferred on Africa, by returning a few hundred of her 
sons to their native shores. 

The efiect of this course of the Colonization So- 
ciety isobvious. It diverts the attention of the public 
from slavery, as a perpetual fountain of misery, and 
directs it to an evil comparatively small, the unfortu- 
nate condition of the free blacks. It serves as a 
panacea to the consciences of slaveholders, by lead- 
ing them to think that colonization is the only measure 
which is practicable in their situation. It rivets the 
chains of oppression, and delays, if it does net pre- 
vent, those measures of improvement in relation to 
the slaves, and their ultimate emancipation, which 
etherwise would probably be adopted in the north- 
‘ern section of the slaveholding country. 

I trust that conscientious men, who really wish 
well to the poor slaves, will not be in haste to join 
the Colonization Society. I trust that clergymen 
will hesitate before employing their powerful influ- 
ence in aid of so questionable a cause. 

The disease of slavery, which is now preying upon 
the vitals of one portion of our country, ought to ex- 
cite a deep interest in every citizen, and call forth 
active exertions for its removal. 


No. 


prejudices of slaveholders. 


ren on this subject cannot be eradicated. N. 


AN INGENIOUS SERMON, 


cutting language. 


structed otherwise than orally. 
in our 10th number. ] 





for. og’ and Jays its flattering unction on the souls of 


Great, however, as 
the evil is, I believe that it may be removed,—but 
never by any society which admits for a single mo- 
ment that slavery is sanctioned by justice or religion : 
never by any society, which adopts and flatters the 
If we wish to put 
an end to the institution, it must be by a direct at- 
tack upon it, by expressing fearlessly the opinions 
which we feel in regard to it, by forming societies 
which shall have its removal for their direct object. 
We do injustice to the power of truth, in taking it 
for granted that the prejudices of our Southern breth- 


The editor of the Boston Telegraph, who is a cler- 
gyman, in reply to the Rev. Mr Converse, editor of 
the Southern Religious Telegraph, uses the following 
Mr C. declares that neither the 
free people of color nor the slaves ought to be in- 
[See his sentiments 


As the editor of this paper admits the importance 
of ‘ expounding’ or preaching to the slaves, though 
he would withhold from them the knowledge of let- 
ters ; we hope he would also admit, that those who 
preach, either to slaves, or to other persons, should 
‘ notshun to declare the whole counsel of God.’ We 
will suppose, then, that Mr Converse, in exact ac- 
cordance with his own sentiments, undertakes to| tions of men ;’ and ‘all men are created equal.’ 
preach to the colored population, and gathers around 
him a congregation of blacks, freemen and slaves. 








ing text ; from which he raises a doctrine, and un- 
dertakes to ingraft upon it’ the positions he has as- 
sumed in his editorial remarks ; let us see what kind 
of asermon he would frame. 


Acts xvii, 26. And hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth. 


_ My dear slaves, and other people of color ;.it be- 

comes my duty to expound to you this important, but 

difficult passage of scripture, inasmuch as you are 

neither capable of reading, nor of understanding it 

for yourselves. I shall, therefore, without any pre- 

liminary observations, proceed to consider the fol- 

lowing doctrine, evidently derived from the text: 

* All men are created equal,—and are endowed 

by their Creator with certain unalienable rights : a- 

mong which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.’ 

I shal] attempt, in the first place, to illustrate thie 
doctrine ; and secondly, to show its importance. 

I. I am to illustrate the doctrine derived from the 
text, that ‘ all men are created equal,’ and endowed: 
with such unalienable rights as I have named ; be- 
cause God has ‘ made of one blood all nations of 
men.’ 

1. The truth under consideration means, that the 
African in this country, * can form no connections’ 
with the peopie among whom he resides. Do you 
suppose, my dear slaves, that God would have made 
you and me of ‘ one blood,’ and created us in all 
respects ‘equal’ if he had intended we should have 
formed any connections? The very circumstance, 
that he has created us * equal,’ and made us of one 
blood, renders it self-evident, that the negro is never 
to form any connegtions with the white man. 

2. ‘The truth contained in the text, as expressed 
in the doctrine under consideration, means, that the 
African is never to liold any office of any kind, ina 
nation of white men. If God had intended you 
should have any oflice in this country, do you think 
he would have made you of one blood with ourselves, 
and created all * equal ?’ 

3. In further explanation of the text, and the doc- 
trine before us, I will remark, that justso long as the 
negro remains among the whites, ‘ he must be a de- 
graded being.’ Does not this, my dear .slaves and 
people of color, lie upon the very face of the text? 
How is it possible that you should be made of * one 
‘blood’ with myself, created equal, and endowed as 
well as others, with the certain ‘ unalienable rights, 
life, libeity, aud the pursuit or Mappiness, and yet 
not be ‘ degraded beings,’ just so Jong as you remain 
in this country? But trusting that I have sufficiently 
explained the doctrine under considerativn, I pro- 
ceed, 

II. To show its importance. 

1. The. truth derived from the text is of great im- 
portance, because it points out the radical distinetion 
between a white man and a negro. Jt teaches us, 
that the African can form ne *‘ connections with the 
whites,’ and * hold no offices.” As God has * made 
of one blood all nations of men,’ and created them 
all equal,’ we must necessarily perceive this essen- 
tial difference between the whites and the Africans, 
that just as Jong as the negro remains in the land of 
the whites, he ‘ must be a degraded being.’ 

2. ‘The truth under consideration is of vast im- 
portance, because it teaches us the just foundation 
of slavery. Who, my dear slaves, can doubt our 
right to hold you in bondage, since God has made us 
all of ‘one blood’ created us all ‘ equal’ and en- 
dowed us all with the unalienable * sghts,—life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ If God has 
endowed us with ‘liberty,’ shall our ¢ liberty’ to 
enslave you be called in question ? 

3. ‘The truth under consideration is of great im- 
portance; because it teaches us how we ought to treat 
you. Since God has made us all of ‘ one blood’ 
and created us all ‘ equal,” it is self-evident, that we, 
my dear slaves, and people of color, are bound te 
consider you, and treat you, as ‘ degraded beings.’ 


INFERENCES. 


1. If God has * made of one blood all nations of 
men,’ and they are all ‘ created equal ;’ then you, 
my dear colored hearers, must not be taught to read 
his written word, or any other book ; because ‘ oral 
instruction, in reading and expounding the scriptures 
to servants, in a plain and practical manner, is the 
most direct way of giving them the knowledge, and 
causing thein to feel the sanctions of religion.’ 

2. If God has ¢ made of one blood all nations of 
men,’ and they are all * created equal; ’ then my col- 
ored hearers must not receive a knowledge of letters; 
because, ‘ teaching a servant to read, is not teaching 
him the religion of Christ. The great majority of the 
white people of our country are taught to read—but 
probably not one in five, of those who have the Bi- 
ble, is a Christian, in the legitimate sense of the 
term. Ifthe black people are as depraved and as 
averse to true religion as the white people are,—and 
we know of no difference between them in this res- 
pect,—teaching them to read the Bible will make 
christians of very few of them.’ The Africans, 
then, must not be taught to read; for learn- 
ing them to read the Bible < will make christians of 
very few of them ;’ because they are depraved. 
But, the white men, though equally depraved, (‘ for 
we know of no difference between them and the 
blacks in this respect,’ ) should be taught to read, even 
admitting, that « not one in five, of those who have 
the Bible, is a Christian.’ ‘This distinction we must 
infer from the text, and the doctrine under consider- 
ation. For God ‘ hath made of one blood all na- 


3. Since God ‘ hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of mien ’ and they are all ‘ created equal ; then 








In ‘ expounding the Scriptures,’ he chooses the follow- 


it is still more evident, that the colored people should 
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not learn to read ; because, ‘ if we christian mas- 
ters were to teach our servants to read, we appre- 
hend that we should not feel the obligation as we 
ought to feel it, of giving them oral instruction, and 
of impressing divine truth on their minds.’ 

4. Since God ‘hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.;’ since he has made them all ‘ equal,’ and 
endowed them all ‘ with certain unalienable rights,’ 
among which ‘are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ;” we have additional evidence that the 
blacks should not be taught to read. For, ‘if the free 
colored people were generally taught to read, it might 
be an inducement to them to remain in this country. 


We would offer them no such indacement—for we 


believe it to be for their interest, [we mean for our 
interest] in every respect, and for the benefit of their 
children, to cross the Atlantic and join the flourishing 
colony at Liberia.’ 


to read,’ they might be induced to follow ‘ the pur-| dark cloud of slavery. The flag of Independence is | after. 


' men, in whose minds prejudice is so deeply rooted, 
‘the heinous crime of slavery! Our hearts are filled 
with unspeakable gratitude to this warm and true- 
_ hearted republican. 

| Liberty, when closely connected with justice, 
and not assailed by the poisonous breath of slavery, 
insures to us the security of the enjoyments of the 


rights, which God has given to all his created*be- 


ings ; but the rights of thousands of our fellow mor- 
tals have been unjustly denied them, by monsters in 
the shape of men, lost.to all feeling, basely traffick- 
ing in huinan flesh. 

O! when will the star of emancipation attain its 
meridian, with all its vivid rays of happiness? It has 


shone feebly to us who enjoy some of the blessings 


THE COLORED POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. NO.5. 
I shall now proceed to mention other rules which 
regard the relation of master and slave. 
Rue 4. The master’s will is the only rule, 
‘as tv the quantity and quality of food and 


clothing. 





is obliged to perform any quantity of work which 
the master may exact of him, and receives no wages, 
_yet the laws of none of the southern states make any 
sufficient provision to compel the master to provide 
his slave with comfortable food.and clothing. It is 
“not my design in this part of my subject to show 
_what is the general practice in the southern states on 


If they ‘ were generally taught | of freedom, for its real brilliancy is obscured by the this subject. That point will be considered here- 


Sut it is a fact which cannot be disputed, 


suit of happiness,’ wherever they pleased ; whether | floating over the nation, with the motto of Liberty | that the laws leave the slave, in regard to food and 


in Africa or in America. But this inducement should 
never be offered to them ; because God ‘ hath made 
of one blood all vations of men, for to dwell on all 


| and Justice ; but how deepty is the stain of oppres- 


clothing, entirely at the mercy gf his master, ‘That 


le . . Swe } . 
the face of the eartlr; and all inen are created equal,’ | it not be said, whilst you are rejoicing over the | masters and overseers, will not be doubted by any 
endowed with the ‘unalienable right’ of following | downfal of tyranny in foreign nations, that in your | one who reflects for a moment. 


‘ the pursuit of happiness,’ wherever they please. 

5. If God ‘hath made of one blood all nations 
of men,’ and they are all created equal ; then edu- 
cation can never elevate the character of the blacks, 
so long as they remain in this land of freedom. ‘A 
knowledge of letters and of all the arts and sciences 
cannot counteract the influences under which the 
character of the negro must be formed in this coun- 
try.’—* He must, from the circumstances in which 
he is placed, be a degraded being.’ ¢ Hail Colum- 
bia, happy land!’ God ‘ hath made of one blood 
all nations of men,’ and created them all ¢ equal,’ 
therefore, you, my beloved people of color, must 
remain in a state of degradation, just so long as you 
live in this blessed ‘land of Liperty’!! 

6. I#God« hath made of one blood ail nations 


| own country, you have suffered the scales of justice 
to be overbalanced by the odious fetters which 
hold in servitude beings like yoursglves—created by 
‘the same hand—and differing only in hue. Can the 
inhuman slavites knee] before the omnipotent Judge, 
and pray for mercy? No—it cannot be prayer ; it 
is blasphemy. When I behold them imbruing their 
| hands in the blood of their fellow creatures,—fore- 
| ing the chains of bondage on their resistless limbs,— 
| 1am constrained to ask, can such be true republi- 
| cans? When will the people of this country cease 
‘to stand accused in the sigh{ of God? Arise! and 
shake off that dark and demon-like crime of slave- 


It may be said, in apology for the-laws, and, 
doubtless, with too much truth, that no laws, in re- 
| gard to the food and clothing of slaves, couid protect 
them against their masters ; that since the testimony 
of slaves cannot be admitted in courts of justice, no: 
complaints, which they could make, could, ever be 
substantiated by legal proof, and even if they could, 
a slave would rarely, if ever, dare to make any com- 
plaint against a person to whose power he was again 
to become subject, and who could torment him in a 
thousand modes for which the law would give him 
no redress. Admitting the force of this argument, in 
some degree, I cannot help thinking that humane and 





of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth,’— | Ty: The time cannot be far distant, when Justice, | judicious regulations, enacted by law, as to the quan- 
and they are all ‘ created equal ;’ then the African | armed more powerful than human aid can afford, | tity of food, where it is supplied by the master, and 


can vemain here so long as he- remains a slave, 
and ean be of any service to his master; but 
the moment he tastes the sweets of freedom, he 
must at once be removed from this glorious land of 
promise and liberty. For, ‘ it appears to us that a 
greater benefit may be conferred on the free colored 
people, by planting good schools for them in Africa, 
and encouraging thei to remove there, than by giv- 
ing them the knowledge of letters to make them con- 
tented in their present condition.’ : 
Finally, my beloved blacks, let us close the re- 


ligious exercises of the occasion, by singing the foi | 


lowing stanzas from the 
* NEGRO’S COMPLAINT. 

‘Fore’d from home and all its pleasures, 
Afric’s coast I left forlorn ; 

To increase a stranger’s treasures, 
O’er the raging billows borne. 

Men of freedom bought and sold me, 
Paid my price in paltry gold ; 

But, though slave they have enroll’d me, 
Minds are never to be sold. 


‘Still in thought as free as ever, 
What are Freedom’s rights, I ask, 
Me from my delights to sever, 
Me to torture, ine to task ? 
Fleecy locks and dark complexion, 
Cannot forfeit Nature’s claim ; 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same. 
x * * ~ 


‘Deem our nations brutes no longer, 
Till some reason ye shall find 

Worthier of regard and stronger 
Than the color of our kind. 

Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all your boasted powers, 
Prove that you have human feelings, 
Ere you proudly question ours.’ 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





To the Editor of the Liberator. 

S1r—I have read with unbounded pleasure eight 
numbers of your paper. It is a work, which has 
excited within us feelings that have been too long 
slumbering. Its columns most unquestionably con- 
vince us that the spirit of liberty is awakened, and 
summons us to arise from our lethargy and maintain 
the rights of our fallen brethren. How extremely 
important it is, for all who are friends to justice, to 
use their most strenuous exertions in supporting so 
valuable a paper, particularly we free people of 


will break the bonds of oppression, and wield the 
| sceptre of liberty and independence throughout the 


>| nation. 


Then burst his fetters—let the slave go free ; 
He loves his home, his friends, and liberty. 
Where is his home? (1) It is not in this soil, 
Where fear and tyranny force him to toil. 
, Philadelphia, Feb. 28, 1831. F. 
(1) We don’t know where his home truly is, if 
‘it is not in this soil.’"— Ed. 


A FEW WORDS, 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 
Sir—lIt is with additional pleasure that I have 
perused the 8th number of your useful and ¢ter- 
taining paper ; and I am under the impression that 


as it is almost impossible for any persons of color, 
who feel interested for themselves or postetity, to 
do otherwise than to subscribe to it, if they can pos- 
| sibly spare the price of subscription. It is a grand 
engine for us to make known our difficulties, depri- 
vations, &c. that we have to encounter in. these U- 
nited States ; and I hope the time is fast approach- 
ing, when we shall be able to boast that we have a 


color) in every State inthe Union. I am heartily 
glad to hear that our friend and brother (Mr Stew- 
art) is about to publish a paper in Albany, devoted 
to our cause. May the Lord bless him abundantly 
in his undertaking ; may he thrive in his editorial 
labors, like a tree planted by the water side; and 
inay he meet with that encouragement, which will 
enable him to continue it as long as his life shall 
last. 

It is utterly impossible for me to proceed any fur- 
ther, without saying’a few words concerning the 
Colonization Society, the advocates of which are 
more and more engaged in devising ways to rid the 
United States ofthe free people of color. Auxilia- 
ries are forming in almost every city for the lauda- 


the wide Atlantic ocean to Africa, to breathe our 
last soon after, or perhaps before, we arrive. But I 
am fully convinced, that it is a matter of no conse- 


after we leave the United States. 


; “¥ ; 
| the time to be allowed the slaves for raising their 
_own feod, where ground is allowed them for the pur- 


pose, and the quantity and quality of clothing, could 
not fail to be productive of good effects. The ex- 
ample of humane and conscientious men, who ob- 
served the regulations, could not be without effect 
on their neighbors. ‘The slaves would by degrees 
begin to understand their rights. The laws would 
be strengthened by custom. And though avaricious 
and unfeeling men might not -fear that their slaves 
would appeal to the tribunals of justice, yet they 
could not fail to dread the uneasiness and disaffection 
which a departure from the regulations would create 





it will meet with much encouragement in this city, 


ble purpose of raising funds to transport us across | 


quence to the persons interested in that Society, and | 
likely to some who are not, what becomes. of us | 
All they are’ 





color: to - it must look for its principal support. | anxious for is, that we, who have the name of being | 
The sight is highly pleasing, and creates a feeling of | freemen, (bat who, I am sorry to say, are not | 
pride within me, when I witness the great interest | treated as such,) should leave the country. Why | 
and zeal with which the Liberator advocates our | qo they not turn their minds to the slaveholders at. 
cause. It has been assailed in its youth, and op- | the south, and solicit them to set their slaves free ; | 
posed by the oppressors of our rights ; but how _and send such home again as have been stolen from | 
proudly and fearlessly in the cause of truth and jus-| Africa ; and such as have not, educate and treat 
tice has it ridden through the storm, and caused the them as they ought to be in this free country? But. 
false boasters of philanthropy to blush ! Their very | no: it is the free people they want out of the way, 
consciences cry, shame ! when they hypocritieally | and not the slaves ; as they are perfectly aware that 
pretend to be the friends of freedom. That they the latter are kept in fear generally. But the other 
fear man instead of their Creator, is very obvious ; class, they say, have too much liberty ; and if they 


for they yield to a base and cringing disposition by | are not sent off, they will in time overrun the coun- 


concealing their real sentiments, because they are try. But if the whites will give us our rights ois | 
fearful of forfeiting their popularity. _ 


tablish good schools fi hild 
I would ask those false friends of freedom, if r OF: Gur Chadron ge we. os 


theirs, give them trades, and encourage them after | 
they do not feel condemned, when they behold the | they have become masters of their business, they | 
glorious and republican actions of our illustrious fa- 


will have nothing to fear: they will find us as true 
r Lafayette? Most assuredly tk : : 2 
the y S y they do: there are | to this our country and home, as any class of per- 


no unworthy motives suflered to = within his sons that do or shall hereafter exist in these United 
bosom. Behold him struggling against the strong | | 


' ' States—is the opinion of 
arm of oppression, and devoting his whole life to 


, A CoLorep PHILADELPHIAN. 
she cause of liberty ; and boldly denouncing before| Philadelphia, Feb. 28, 1831. | 








_ hear and determine the saine ;,and, if the said jus- 


| Positive proof is not given of the offence, such justice | 


the relief of such slave or slaves, as he in his discre- 


‘in their slaves. 

| ‘The only laws in the southern states, in reference 
| to this subject, are to be found in Louisiana, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

In Louisiana, every owner is held to give his slaves 
‘one barrel of Indian corn, or the equivalent thereof 
in rice, beans, or other grain, and a pint of salt, and 
to deliver the same to the said slaves in kind: every 
month, and never in money, under a penalty of: ten 
| dollars for every offence. In North Carolina,.a quart 
of corn a day appears to be a sufficient allowance 
| for a slave, though no law directly compels the mas- 





press (solely to vindicate the cause of the people of | ter to make such an allowance. 


| In Louisiana, a slave who has not a let of ground 


to cultivate, allowed him by his owner, is entitled to 
| receive from his owner, ‘ one linen shirt and panta- 
loons for the summer, and a linen shirt, and woollen 
great coat and pantaloons for the winter.’ 

There are laws in South Carofina and Georgia 
which are apparently intended te compel masters 
to afford their slaves suflicient food and sustenance, 
but as these Jaws do not give any specific rules as to 
what shall be considered sufficient, as well from the 


| other causes which prévent slaves from enforcing 





| wholly nugatory. 

That the reader may judge of these laws, the fol- 
lowing extract, from that of South Carolina, is given, 
with Mr Stroud’s remarks upon it. 


‘In case any person, &c. whe shalb be owner, or 
who shall have the care, government or charge of 
any slave or slaves, shall deny, neglect or refuse to 
allow such slave or slaves under his or her charge, 
sufficient clothing, covering or food, it shall and 
may be lawful for any person or persons, on behalf 
/of such slave or slaves, to make complaint to the 
next neighboring justice in the parish where such 
slave or slaves live, or are usually employed ; and 
the said justice shall sammons the party against whom 
such complaint shall be made, and shall inquire of, 





tice shall find the said complaint to be true, or that 
such person will not exculpate or clear himself from 
the charge, by his or her own oath, which such per-| 
son shall be at liberty to do in all cases where | 





shall and may make such orders upon the same, for 


tion shall think fit ; and shall and may set and im- 
pose a fine or penalty on any person who shall offend 
in the premises, in any sum not exceeding twenty 
pounds, current money, for each offence, to be lev- 
ied by warrant of distress and sale of the offender’s 
goods.’ 

On this Mr Stroud remarks : 


ie Now, as the slave cannot be heard as a witness 
it is not very easy to see how positive proof as to 
insufficiency of food can be obtained ; and, of course 

y the terms of the act, the master or overseer, b 
his oath, may exculpate himself—may answer the 
general charge by as general a denial—a matter 
which an intrepid conscience, as all experience tes- 


This rule is easily understood. Although the slave 


their complaints, these laws may We considered as | 


1 The language of our correspondent is em, 
nently enthusiastic, in praise of the venerable speak. 
er; but, in reality, native eloquence—the eloquence 
of the heart—is far more effective and trifyin 
| than the rhetoric taught in the schools.— Eg. . 


For the «iberator, 

Mr Eprror—I am a subscriber io your Paper 
and I rejoice at the prospect of its success, | i 
tended a meeting of the young men of color jn thie 
city on the Ist jnstant, called expressly to give jx : 
"more extensive patronage. It was one of the proud. 
_est moments of my existence. The warm and mer. 
ited sentiments that fell from the lips of several gen. 
| tlemen who addressed the meeting in its behalf, were. 
sufficient to have planted the spirit of patriotism jp, 
the hardest heart, and most unrelenting bosom, But 
while I congratulate them ail on the ability of thes 
remarks, I am obliged to eulogize one old gentleman 
'who rose and expressed his debility of body, but his 








sion imprinted on that banner! ©! Americans, Jet | this power will be abused by cruel and avaricious | mind was filled with a glow of love for this cause 


_and his people. His speech was strong and impres. 
| sive ; its tones were like thunder ; it re-echoed from 
the walls. The appeals were such as would almogt 
make ‘every statue leap from its pedestal.’ In the 
midst of his zeal, he forgot his bodily debility ; he 
indulged in the most powerful strains of rhetoric, and 
that noble gigantic action, which would have earned 
him an immortal! fame in the highest tribunal in this 
country. To all who were not convinced of the no. 
bleness of your undertaking, the electric shuck of his 
appeal had, the effect of inculeating the spirit that 
formerly blazed in Roman bosoms, Many came 
forward and subscribed without hesitation. My lan- 
guage is too feeble to express my feelings on that oc- 
casion—my heart became almost too large for its 
tenement. I could fain have indulged in exclama- 
tions of joy at our pleasing prospects. He rejoiced to 
see the young men stepping forward to advocate their 
interests ; it appeared to be the pride of his life; 
and assured them success—that his labors and prayers 
for the last twenty years were about to be answered, 
Could his speech have been reported, it would have 
been valuable to the religions, moral and _ political 
world—an oration of less matter, and much inferi- 
or in wortli, has been translated into different Jan- 
guages, and secured to the author imperishable fame. 
While he continues on tliis stage of action, he will 
live in the hearts of our people ;.and when done with 
time, he will be destined for immortality, and, I 
trust, a home in that peaceful abode not made with 
hands, ‘ eternal in the heavens.’ [f all our people 
could place their hands on their bosoms, and with as 
much truth and emphasis declare that they feared no 
man—(that since they had been taught to obey their 
God, that the poisonous venom of their wicked ad- 
versaries must sink into nothingness—and that before 
the power of the Omnipotent Being, even devils 
tremble)—the galling chain of slavery could never 
bind a man of color. They would break their chains, 
and, in the language of Curran, they would walk a- 
broad in their majesty, redeemed, regenerated, and 
disenthralled, by the irresistible Genius of Universal, 
Emancipation. A. B. 
Philadelphia, March Gth.. 








iF The following hint deserves the attention 
of our colored brethren in the city and county of 
Philadelphia. They must earnestly assert their 
rights if they would obtain them.— Ed. 

LOST RIGHTS, 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Sir—Having read with much pleasure some very 
valuable sentinents issued from your press, explain- 
ing many important truths relative to the oppressed 
condition of the people of color, I am induced to 
urge for the consideration of my brethren in Phila- 
delphia the propriety of a measure, which they 
well know has been too long neglected by them—I 
mean an effort to gain their constitutional rights. 

I haye just read in one of your papers, the peti- 
tion of the colored people of Providence to be e%- 
empted from taxation, or to be permitted to exer 
cise the right of suffrage, and to: enjoy other free 
privileges. The rights alluded to, I am happy 
say, sir, have long since been enjoyed by the col- 
ored tnen of this State, excepting in Philadelphia— 
where, by some illegal means, they have been 
cheated of their rights as-freemen. 

Now is their time. Let them hold themselves i 
readiness for the ensuing election, to choose such 
men for representatives, as know of no distinctiol- 
Let them call upon the assessors of each ward fot 
assessment, and in this manner they will find theif 
way tothe polls. ‘They have many friends yet ul 
tried by them, who are ready to be called to their 
assistance. ‘The law specifies that none shall vote, 
unless assessed six months previous to the electiol- 
They are in season to embrace the next contest; 





_and I hope, sir, you will lose no time in acquainting 


them of this fact, which is so deeply connected with 
their interest. It is to you and Mr Lundy they look 
up ; and I should be sorry to see any thing left 0” 
done, that ought to be done by you. Go on: y% 
have engaged in a laudable cause. -The God of 
heaven is at the head ; and in a little while, he wil 
espouse your cause and fight your battles. 
C. D. P. a Philadelphian. 





tifies, will easily compass.’ P. H. 


Philadelphia, March 3, 1831. 
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TERY RECORD. 
For the Liberator. 
EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL, 
Ma Ep1roR,—It was my intention to have sent 
| hofore this time, more extracts from * A Journal] 
written from the South in 1813,’ and which appear- 
od in your papet of Saturday, 19th of February ; but 
het ‘vocations have prevented ime the pleasure. 
jn the meantime, I have read your paper with much 
‘qterest, particularly the communications from our 
colored brethren, whith, I think, do them much 
eredit. I have been very much pleased with their 
expressions of gratitade to you and others who have 
« warily taken up their cause, and my prayers are 
offered with theirs, that your endeavors may be bless- 
They certainly give proof to all unprejadiced | 
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you he 


ed. 
minds, that they are endowed by the great and good 
Creator with minds and hearts. I have been pleas- 


ed, too, that you are not an advocate for war, that 
ecourge of the world ; but, much as | deprecate war, 
ad creat an evil as F consider it in the world, it 
appears ‘to me as if slavery Was worse,—a meaner 
vice. In war, armies meet each other boldly ; each 
arty is aware that the other intends to kill, and take 
prisoners, beforehand ; but slavery is a meaner vice. 
Iluman beings are in the first place stolen, then sold, 
then parted again from those most dear, and then 
treated in the most cruel manner, worse than the 
brute creation ; denied every thing either to improve 
their bodily health, or their intellectual nature. [ 
think we should, indeed, blush that in this boasted 
land of Liberty, slavery should be tolerated ; but I 
will not enlarge on this evil, otherwise than by mak- 
ing a few more extracts from the before mentioned 
Journal. 

‘ 3altimore.—Among other things, T have heard 


and 


that the poor negroes ure bought here for a certain 
number of years. ‘The lady we dined with to-day, 
had a negro girl for eight years ; she took her when 
she was only fifteen ; and this spring her time is up. 
She is not married, and has three children, and this 
is not uncommon; she said the law entitled her to 
two years’ service additional, for every child born 
while the woman was in her employ ; and the child- 





ren belong to the owners of their parents. A lady | 
observed, that she did not think they considered it | 
so sinful as we did ; but is it not dreadful they should 
not be taught otherwise? Without education and | 
without freedom, it is not surprising that they should | 
‘This buying and selling 


} 


not care how they behave. 
them is shocking : it strikes a Bostonian so strangely | 
to hear of buying and selling servants. Some one | 
suid to me the other day, speaking of the trouble of 
servants, she * purchased a cook, and found her a 
poor creature.’ If these poor creatures have any 
feeling, how dreadful it must be to them, to be thus 
made a traffic of! We have reason to believe they 
are immortal, accountable beings like ourselves, and 
as such should be treated. Inthe sight of God, | 
the heart of a virtuous negro is of equal value with 
that of a virtnous white man ; it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that if they received the same treatment, they 
would be equally careful of their reputation ; and, 
by being taught that God loves the pure in heart, 


they would strive to subdue their sinful passions. 


What appears the most gross and palpable sin, for 





it cannot be called a milder name, is, the whites pro- 
hibit all kind of education. particularly that of chejs- 
tian education and knowledge, to this unhappy race 
of beings, whom they dragged from their native 
country, brought to a free, enlightened land, and 
then denied them the intellectual privileges of this 
land. We all know that education can, and does 
work wonders ; we are not placed in this world with 
knowledge ; but we are here to acquire it, and be 
prepared fora higher and purer state of existence. 
lhe mind should be early led to God, as the only 
real substantial good ; early taught and impressed 
with the love of virtue, for the love of its Creator ; 
the necessity of prayer, to implore assistance from 
above, with a full persuasion that we can do nothing 
without the grace of God to assist us. If a child, 
from infancy, is accustomed to hear these great and 
important traths, the necessity of loving vir , 
acting by its rules, the rules of thy va hinpalaary 
because they are pleasing to Infinite Niclas ma 
Wisdom, who has given hie Son to die fi h 
black as well as the white : th: ee ke a ; 
to do with the senisilatesiin a color has nothing 
—if the Creator emiaaiid ieee a . mie 
ful and good, to whoa as 5 ced SF dein 
—if children 
hear, from the dawning of their re 


ason, those blessed 
truths, and not only hear the 


precepts, but see the 
example set by those whose duty it is to instruct 
them, they will feel, as they advance in years, a 
conviction of the importance of Virtue, and be coli 
vinced the end sought, is for their good here and 
hereafter. Worldly accomplishments are compara- 
lively of little consequence ; the intellectual powers 
are the best gifts of our nature ; they should be ex- 
panded and improved ; but even to render these val- 
uable, they must be accompanied by virtue ; and 
Wo to the being who has children under his care, and 
neglects to cultivate their minds and hearts! All 
they do and all they feel, should be taught to pro- 
ceed froin the love of God, of their Radinns and fel- 


‘eW Creatures. What can be done for those under 
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our care.so important to them, as to make them 
christians? No crown, no riches, no honors of this 
world, can be compared in value to this, ‘* for this is 
life eternal.’’ ’ 4 
[Want of room compels us reluctantly to divide 


the communication of *T.’ this week. The writer 
is welcome to our columns. |— Ed. 


MORE BLOOD!!! 

An extract of a letter to the editors of the New- 
York Sentinel, dated Wilmington, N. C. January 7, 
runs thus : 

‘ There has been mucl: shooting of negroes in this 
neighborhood recently, in consequence of symptoms 
of liberty having been discovered among them. 
These inhuman acts are kept profoundly secret-— 
wherefore I know not. ‘Two companies of troops 
have very lately been stationed here.’ 

‘ Whatsoever ye mete, it shaJl be measured to 
you again.’ ‘Tremble, ye murderers ! 








JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





A SLAVE MARKET. 

The following affecting sketch of a Slave Market, 
extracted from Dr Walsh’s Views of Slavery in Bra- 
zil, we think is calculated to make a deep impres- 
sion upon the minds of our juvenile readers. 


‘ The place where the great slave mart is held, is 
a long winding street called Vallongo, which rans 
from the sea at the northern extremity of the city. 
Almost every house in this place is a large ware- 
rooin, where the slaves are deposited, and custom- 
ers go to purchase. These warerooms stand at 
each side of the street, and the poor creatures are 
exposed for sale like any other commodity. When 
a customer comes in, they are turned up before 
him ; such as he wishes are handled by the pur- 
chaser in different parts, exactly as I have seen 
butchers feeling a calf; and the whole examination 
is the mere animal capability, without the remotest 
inquiry as to the moral quality, which a man no 
more thinks of, than if he was buying a dog or a 
mule. Lhave frequently seen Brazilian ladies at 
these sales. They go dressed, sit down, handle and 
examine their purchases, and bring them away with 
the most perfect inditierence. [| sometimes saw 
groups of well-dressed females here, shopping for 


slaves, exactly as I have seen English ladies amus- | 


ing themselves at our bazaars. 
‘There was no circumstance which struck me 


with more melancholy reflections than this market, | 


which I felt a kind of morbid curiosity in seeing, as 
a man looks at objects which excite his strongest in- 
terests, while they shock his best feelings. ‘The 
warerooms are spacious apartments, where some- 
times three or four hundred slaves, of all ages and 
both sexes, are exhibited together. Round the 
room are benches on which the elder generally sit, 
and the middle is occupied by the younger, particu- 
larly females, who squat on the ground stowed close 
together, with their hands and chins resting on their 
knees. ‘heir only covering is a small girdle of 
cross-barred cotton, tied around the waist. 

‘The first time I passed through the street, I 
stood at the bars of the window looking through, 
when a cigano came and pressed me to enter, I 
was particularly attracted by a group of children, 
one of whom, a young girl, bad something very 
pensive and engaging in her countenance. ‘The ci- 
gano, observing me look at her, whipped her up 
with a long rod, and bade her with a rough voice to 
come forward. It was quite affecting to see the 
poor titnid shrinking child, standing before me, in a 
state the most helpless and forlorn, that ever a be- 
ing, endued, like myself, with a reasonable mind 
and an immortal soul, could be reduced to. Some 


| of these girls have remarkably sweet and engaging 


countenances. Notwithstanding their dusky hue, 
they look so modest, gentle and sensible, that you 
could not for a moment hesitate to acknowledge, 
that they are endued with a like feeling and a com- 
mon natare with your own daughters. The seller 
was about to put the child into all the attitudes, and 
display her person in the same way as he would a 
man ; but I declined the exhibition, and she shrank 
timidly back to her place, and seemed glad to hide 
herself in the group that surrounded her. 

‘'The men were generally less interesting objects 
than the'women ; their countenances and hues were 
very varied, according to the part of the African 
coast from which they came ; some were soot black, 
having a certain ferocity of aspect that indicated 
strong and fierce passions, like men who were dark- 
ly brooding over some deep felt wrongs, and medi- 
tating revenge. ‘When any one was ordered, he 
came forward witha sullen indifference, threw his 
aris over his head, stamped with his feet, shouted 
to show the soundness of his lungs, ran up and down 
the room, and was treated exactly like a horse put 
through his paces at a repository ; and when done, 
he was whipped to his stall. 

‘The heads of the slaves, both male and female, 
were generally half shaved ; the hair being left only 
on the fore part. A few of the females had cotton 
handkerchiefs tied round their heads, which, with 
some litthe ornaments of native seeds and shells, 
gave them a very engaging appearance. A number, 
particularly the males, were atlected with eruptions 
of a white scurf, which had a loathsome. appear- 
ance, like a leprosy. It was considered, however, 
a wholesome*effort of nature to throw off the effects 
of the salt provisions used during the voyage ; and, 
in fact, it resembled exactly a saline concretion. 

‘ Many of them were lying stretched on the bare 
boards ; and, among the rest, mothers with young 
children at their breasts, of which they seemed pas- 
sionately fond. ‘they were all doomed to remain 
on the spot, like sheep in a pen, till they were sold ; 
they have no apartment to retire to, no bed to re- 
pose on, no covering to protect them, they sit na- 
ked all day, and lie naked all night, on the bare 
boards or benches, where we saw them exhibited. 

‘ Among the objects that attracted my attention in 
this place, were some young beys, who seemed to 





have formed:a society together. I observed several 
| times, in passing by, that the same little group was 
‘collected near a barred window ; they seemed very 
| fond of each other, and their kindly feelings were 
_never interrupted by peevishness ; indeed, the tem- 

perament of'a negro child is generally so sound, that 
he is not affected by those little morbid sensations, 
| which are the frequent cause of crossness and ill tem- 
| per in our children. I do not remember that I ever 
|saw a young black fretful, or out of hamor ; certain- 
| ly never displaying those ferocious fits of petty pas- 
sion, in which the superior nature of infant whites 
indulges. I sometimes brought cakes and fruit in 
my pocket, and'handed them in to the group. It 
was quite delightful to observe the generous and dis- 
interested manner in which they distributed them. 
There was no scrambling with one another ; no sel- 
fish reservation to themselves. The child te whom 
[I happened to give them, took them so gently, look- 
ed so thankfully, and distributed them so generously, 
that I could not help thinking that God had compen- 
sated their dusky hue, by a more than usual human 
portion of amiable qualities. 

‘A great number of those who arrive at Rio are 
sent up the country, and we every day met cofilas, 
such as Mungo Park describes in Africa, winding 
through the woods, as they travelled from place to 
place in the interior. They formed long processions, 
following one another in a file ; the slave merchant, 
distinguished by his large felt hat and puncho, bring- 
ing up the rear on a mule, with a long lash in his 
hand. It was another subject of pity to see groups 
of these poor creatures cowering’ together at night 
in the open ranchos, drenched with cold rain, in a 
climate so much more frigid than their own.’ 
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MARRIAGE BILL. 

This bill, on its final passage through the House 
of Representatives, has been rejected ; on what 
ground, or with what unanimity, we are not inform- 
,ed. It is highly creditable to the members of the 
Louse, that they readily voted to strike out that pre- 
posterous clause in the old law, which made it penal 
for a certain. class of God’s rational creatures to in- 
termarry with another elass ; a clause, which, as far 
as it goes, is one of the greatest legal absurdities 
which have ever been recorded in any Statute Book, 
in any age or country. We regret, however, that 
the other provisions of the new bill were not equally. 
acceptable to the members ; as the old Jaw must re- 
main in force until at least another session. 

In a discussion on the bill, on Saturday, March 5, 


Mr Bigelow of Boston, moved to strike out the 
seventh article of the bill which provides that any 
person guthorised to marry, who shall join any white 
person with a negro, [ndian, or mulatto, shall be sub- 
ject to a penalty, and such marrjage shall be null and 
void. 

He said there were several objections to it—in the 
first place, it would not always be easy to know who 
were mulattoes, for some of the elegant creoles from 
the South were so beautiful and so little tinctured 
with black blood, that it would not be possible for a 
clergyman to decide—and in the next place, all the 
punishinent would fall upon the innocent. ‘The cler- 
_gyman might be fined, and the poor woman turned 
otf, the next morning, while the man who made all 
the difficulty would escupe entirely. 

Mr Brooks said he was in favor of the striking out. 
He knew a case in Boston where a clergyman was 
prosecuted for marrying a mulatto to a white, when 
he could not have known the difference ; and the 
woman was made to suffer when she did not know 
the law. 

Mr Robinson of Lowell, said he thought the gen- 
tlemen were mistaken in the old law, which provided, 
that if a person has any less than half blood, they are 
taken to be white. 

Mr Bigelow said it would be rather a delicate 
matter upon such an occasion, for a clergyman to 
inquire into the exact proportion of different kinds of 
blood which the parties might possess. 

Mr Robinson said there would be no diffieulty on 
that score, as a person would be presumed by law to 
be white till they were proved to be black. 

Mr Gray of Boston, was in favor of a modification, 
so as fo retain the penalty, but to strike out the clause 
which declares the marriage null and void. He said 
he was opposed to nullification in every form, but 
especially in cases of this kind, when the evil would 
fall on the children. 

Mr Rantoul of Beverly, was in favor of striking 
out.—He thought it rather a contradiction that so 
much sympathy should be expressed for the Indians 
as is now professed among us ; and that we should, 
at the same time, enact laws to prevent their inter- 
marrying. 

Mr Kendall of Boston, thought all men were born 
free and equal ; and though he was averse to the 
intermarriage of blacks and whites, yet he thought 
the matter should be left to public opinion, and not 
to be provided for by legal enactment. 

The section was stricken out, several other amend- 
ments were made, and the bill passed. 





Messrs Bigelow, Brooks, Rantoul and Kendall, 
deserve commendation for their courage and good 
sense. Mr Robinson ought to be made Inspector- 
Genera! of Skins for the Commonwealth, as a saga- 
cious discriminator of shades of color, and receive 
‘a leather medal’ in compensation for his services. 
Mr Gray ought to pay the penalty which he was so 
desirous to retain. ‘A Daniel come to judgment !’ 

The following sensible paragraph is copied from 
the last Commentator : 

‘ Among the indications of the improvement of the 
world in liberality of sentiment, and true republican 
feeling, we notice the amendment by the present 


legislature of the law which imposed a penalty upon 
the person who should solemnize a marriage between 





a white and a colored person, or Indian—and ren- 
dered. such marriages. null and void. Such a law 
was a disgrace to a Christian country, and had its 
origin in the associations connected with domestic 
slavery—to which source doubtless are to be traced 
many prevalent notions.and-feelipgs concerning the 
natural inferiority of the colored. races.’ 


The Courier of Tuesday republishes from the 
Pennsylvania Inquirer, a most /udicrously horrific 
article relative to what is called the ‘ Black Law.’ 
Mr Buckingham makes no comment upon the raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones piece ; we suppose, there- 
fore, he serves it up for the amusement of his readers, 
and as an illustration of the excessive republicanism 
which afflicts the editor of the Inquirer ; who is a 
great ‘ Working-Man,’ and a terrible hater of aris- 
tocracies. 

An editorial paragraph on this subject, in yester- 
day’s Palladium, shall receive attention next week. 





OvrraGe. The corner stone of the Masonic 
Temple which is to be. erected in Tremont-street, 
was defaced last week by an unknown scribbler, 
who inscribed upon it, in conspicaous letters, the 
startling term ‘ Golyotha.’ ‘This is low business, 
even for a liberated tenant of the State Prison. We 
are glad to perceive that, on motion of the Rev. Mr 
Thacher, (a distinguished anti-mason,) a committee 
has been appointed in the Senate to inquire into the 
expediency of providing by law against marring or 
defacing buildings, fences and building, materials, by 
cutting, staining, painting or otherwise. 

The Transcript of Wednesday evening says: 

‘ Degraded as the whole clan of anti-masons are 
held to be, in the appreciation of New-Englanders, 
there is not one who has yet fallen so low as to ac- 
knowledge that he was the author of this inscrip- 
tion.” 

The above sentence is abusive and contradictory. 
It seems none but a degraded being can doubt the 
utility of masonry. It seems, also, that such a skep- 
tic cannot be a New-Englander—eryo, all anti-ma- 
sons are foreigners. 2 

‘Thousands will censure the outrage which has 
been committed ; but their opinion of the pertinen- 
cy of the inscription is another matter. 


The last Masonic Mirror publishes the names of 
those persons in this city, who recently petitioned 
the Legislature to reject the petition of the Grand 
Lodge of this State for the extension of their char- 
tered privileges. ‘This advertisement was made 
probably for the purpose of holding the individuals 
up to derision ; but we suppose they are willing to 
see their names in print, though all of them might 
prefer a fairer medium of publication than the Mir- 
ror. No man should sign a petition, who is afraid 
to give his name to the public in capital letters. 


Tue Sassatu. The following hand-bill, which 
was lately issued at New-Orleans, will illustrate to 
our sober, go-to-meeting folks in New-England, the 
manner in which the Sabbath is observed in a slave 
State; 

‘St Philip Ball Room, Sunday, January 16, 1831. 
Grand Masque and Dress Ball, for White Gentlemen 
and Ladies of Color. Admittance one dollar. The 
Ball to commence at 8 o’clock.’ 

But let us not exult. An outrage of another 
character, was perpetrated upon the moral sense of 
this community last Saturday evening. A Ball was 
given at the Exchange Coffee House by Mr Russell, 
manager of the Tremont Theatre. It is reported 
that some difficulty was experienced in successfully 
persuading females to attend. ‘This, we believe, 
was the first instance of opening a Ball in this city 
on Saturday evening, that has occurred. We trust 
it will be the last. 





#1 * A New-Englander,’ in the last Telegraph, 
and ‘ M.’ in Tuesday's Patriot, in behalf of coloni- 
zation, shall each receive a dressing in due season. 
The fabric of the former has been ground to powder 
by the editor of the Telegraph. 


Alexander Hopkins, whe was lately arrested on a 
charge of having violently assaulted, and severely 
injured his wife, on Wednesday had his trial in the 
Municipal Court, before the Hon. Judge Thacher, 
and the jury found a verdict of ‘ guilty of an assault, 
with an intent to kill.” He has since been sentenced 
to one day solitary confinement and six years im- 
prisonment to hard labor. 





3c F> The March number of ‘Ture NATURAL- 
isT,’ which is just issued, contains some interesting 
papers relative to the science of Botany, the physi- 
cal structure of Man, the several species and employ- 
ments of White Ants, and the Culture of Silk. We 
shall transfer to our columns, next week, the re- 
marks on the * Ethiopian Variety.” We again re- 
commend this publication to the patronage of the 
country. —- 

3 F * Magawisca,” ‘ Adrian,’ ‘ Paul Cuffee,’ and 
the coinmunications from Hartford, will be inserted 
next week. 








DEATHS. 

In this city, widow Nancy Cole, aged 45, a color- 
ed person of extensive acquaintance ; much respect- 
ed for her moral worth. Funeral on Sunday after- 
noon at 4 o’clock, from her Son, Thomas Cole’s 
house in Southack-street ; where relations and friends 
are invited to attend. 

In Salem, Richard Hollis, a worthy man of color, 





aged 60. 
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Prussia for every 80 inhabitants, has aly 
man under arms ; Austria has one soldier fir 
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LITERARY. 
Binns 2 ath attics ' shell has been presented to the cps pe of ene by | hab t lig 
THE FALSE ONE, | MATTERS A “Gs : about fifty gentlemen at the head of various mechan- | inha itants ; France one for 142 ; England ono’ 
e ie a Siveey, P : — ices Bi Nae aoe 3 ical and other operative establishments. ‘The ma-| 229. In Russia, for every 57 libabieents em: for 
|  Aneedote.—A Major of militia, somewhere 10 ker is Mr Wm. B. Swift, celebrated for his ingenu- | ries arms, and every Rassian must be a soldie; Ape 
4 


vears. 
4 


Sympathy.—lIt is from having suffered oyrse) 

that we learn to appreciate the misfortunes _ 
wants of others, and become doubly interested 
preventing or relieving them. ‘The human “wih 
as an elegant French author observes, * reseynpy, 

certain medicinal trees, which yield not their }, in ! 
ing balm until they have themselves been vieenaa’ 


| Pennsylvania, who had recently been elected, and ity in tortoise shell work. In the head of the cane 
who was not overburdened with brains, took it into | jg aq gold pen, an ivory inkstand, and a paper’ re- 
his head, on the morning of parade, to ‘ go out and eiver, Its ilies is about $75. : 

‘exercise a little by himself.’ The <field’ select- | ; 

ed for this purpose was his own stoop. Placing | Congressional Morality.—A Washington ee 
himself in a military attitude, with sword drawn, he | of the 25th ult, says—* We stand in no fear of — 
_exclaimed— Attention the whole !—Rear rank, | tradiction when we lay down the broad proposition, 
three paces back!’ He immediately retreated | that our morals are deteriorated by the examples of 
‘three steps, and tumbled down cellar ! ” His wife, | members of Congress, in their individual character. 
The Natural Historical Society of Montreal has 


I knew him not, I sought him not— 
He was my father’s guest : 

I gave him not one smile more kind 
Than those I gave the rest ! 

He sat behind me at the board, 
The choice was not my own, 

But oh! I never heard a voice 


With half so swéet a tone. 
Ba Nes There are some evils so frightful, and some mis. 
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